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FOUR  YEARS  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Report  to  Governor  Pinchot 


By 

Wm.  Burnet  Wright,  Jr.,  Special  Counsel. 


December  7,  1926. 


His  Excellency  Gifford  Pixchot, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

I beg  to  advise  you  in  this  report  of  conditions  of  lawlessness  and 
handicaps  to  enforcing  the  18th  Amendment  which  confronted  you 
upon  taking  office,  the  change  for  the  better  which  has  taken  place 
in  those  conditions,  the  methods  used  to  bring  about  that  change, 
and  the  permanent  results  you  have  accomplished;  and  to  point  out 
how  violations  of  the  18th  Amendment  can  be  reduced  and  kept  to 
the  minimum,  and  be  no  greater  than  violations  of  any  other  law, 
if  the  work  you  have  begun  and  carried  forward  so  successfully  is 
continued  by  the  incoming  state  administration. 


CONDITIONS  IN  1923 

The  18th  Amendment  had  been  in  effect  since  January,  1920.  It 
provided  for  concurrent  action  on  the  part  of  the  states  for  its 
enforcement.  Pennsylvania  had  ratified  it. 

In  January,  1923  you  took  office.  At  that  time  no  state  in  the 
Union  presented  a more  difficult  law  enforcement  problem  to  a 
Governor,  pledged,  as  you  were,  to  enforcement  of  the  18tli  Amend- 
ment, than  did  Pennsylvania.  Wet  New  Jersey,  with  its  rum  row 
off  the  coast,  was  on  the  East;  on  the  South,  wet  Maryland,  with  its 
great  alcohol  production  and  whiskey  warehouses ; on  the  North,  New 
York  State  with  its  wet  Governor,  and  nullification  spirit  ready  to 
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triumph  in  the  repeal  of  the  State  Enforcement  Act;  at  the  South 
end  of  the  State  was  Philadelphia,  the  port  of  entry  from  the  At- 
lantic; and  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  State  was  Erie,  the  port 
of  entry  from  Canada. 

Inside  Pennsylvania  the  conditions  in  the  beginning  of  1923  were: 

First.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  so  combined  within  its  borders 
the  three  great  sources  of  illegal  drink,  as  did  Pennsylvania.  More 
whiskey  was  stored  in  the  Pittsburgh  Revenue  District,  according 
to  the  official  report  of  the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  than 
was  stored  in  any  state  of  the  Union  except  Kentucky;  more  de- 
natured alcohol  was  produced  and  removed  for  use  in  the  Philadel- 
phia District  alone  than  in  any  state  of  the  Union  except  Maryland 
and  Louisianna;  and  more  beer  and  cereal  beverages  were  produced 
in  the  Pennsylvania  breweries  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union 
except  New  York. 

Second.  Federal  enforcement  of  the  18th  Amendment  had  broken 
down  completely  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a Federal  Prohibition  Di- 
rector and  other  officers  had  been  indicted  for  conniving  with  big 
bootleggers.  President  Harding  frankly  admitted  this  breakdown 
over  the  entire  country,  when,  referring  to  that  Amendment  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  December  4,  1922,  he  said:  “In  plain  speak- 

ing there  are  conditions  relating  to  its  enforcement  which  savor  of 
nation  wide  scandal.” 

Third.  Whiskey  was  being  illegally  removed  from  warehouses  in 
the  Pittsburgh  District  ; alcohol  was  being  diverted  into  bootleg 
channels  by  the  millions  of  gallons  in  the  Philadelphia  District;  and 
breweries  were  pouring  out  high-poAvered  beer  all  over  the  State. 
These  violations  were  going  on  without  convictions  or  long  prison 
sentences  for  any  of  those  at  the  top  responsible  for  such  flagrant 
laAv  breaking.  In  fact  at  Pittsburgh,  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
had  quashed  indictments  against  big  bootleggers  and  politicians, 
one  having  been  against  the  Superintendent  of  the  Overholt  Distil- 
lery for  releasing  on  fraudulent  permits  over  45,000  gallons  of  whis- 
key.  In  the  Middle  District  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  had  shoAvn 
no  interest  in  stopping  big  liquor  violators.  It  took  him  over  18 
months  to  close,  through  injunction  and  criminal  proceedings,  one 
of  the  most  lawless  breAveries  in  the  State,  the  Keystone  of  Dunmore. 
In  the  Eastern  District  the  U.  S.  District  Attorne3r  had  secured  no 
convictions  of  big  bootleggers  or  notorious  members  of  the  crooked 
alcohol  ring.  He  even  failed  hopelessly  in  his  efforts  to  convict  a 
state  politician  Avho,  Avhile  prohibition  director  of  Pennsylvania  with 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  brief  period  of  three  months, 
alloAAred  to  be  released  on  fraudulent  permits  over  700,000  gallons 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  Prior  to  1923  not  a single  one  of  these  U. 
S.  District  Attorneys  had  closed  a single  lawbreaking  place  by  in- 
junction. By  their  inaction  and  Avorse  in  laAv  enforcement  matters 
they  had  encouraged  the  big  liquor  Iuav  violators  and  dispelled  all 
their  fears  of  Federal  enforcement. 

Fourth.  The  saloons,  for  generations  the  principal  outlet  for 
brewers’  beer  and  distillers’  Avhiskey,  Avere  flouting  the  Constitution 
and  doing  business  as  if  the  18th  Amendment  had  never  been  passed. 
They  Avere  licensed  by  local  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  uhder 
a State  statute,  which  was  a fraud  upon  its  face,  because  saloons 


could  not  obey  it  and  exist.  They  could  not  pay  expenses,  much 
less  a license  fee,  unless  they  broke  the  law  and  sold  liquor  with 
more  than  one  half  per  cent  of  alcohol  in  it.  Consequently  saloons 
were  running  practically  as  in  the  old  days  prior  to  the  18th  Amend- 
ment, defiant  of  all  law,  openly  and  boldly  selling  whiskey  and  high- 
powered  beer,  with  drunken  men  buying  and  hanging  about  in  them 
and  resultant  fights  and  disorderly  brawls. 

Fifth.  The  breweries  and  alcohol  distilleries,  the  great  illegal 
liquor  producing  sources,  Avere  pouring  out  for  the  bootleg  trade 
their  high  powered  beer  and  poison  alcohol.  The  federal  authorities 
had  not  troubled  them.  They  acted  as  if  they  felt  certain  that  the 
State  authorities  could  not  interfere  with  the  outlet  for  their  prod- 
ucts, the  saloon. 

Sixth.  Philadelphia  was  the  center  and  principal  market  for  the 
huge  crooked  alcohol  business  of  the  country.  There,  fortified  Avith 
Federal  permits  to  operate,  laAvbreaking  distilleries  and  denaturing 
plants  were  producing  poison  alcohol,  and  bonded  dealers  and  Avhole- 
salers  were  marketing  the  product.  Fake  manufacturers  of  toilet 
waters,  hair  tonics  and  tobacco  sprays,  under  permits  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  were  doing  business  in  Philadelphia  as 
nowhere  else  in  the  country.  The  alcohol  withdraAvals  by  these 
fake  manufacturers  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons 
anually,  AAiiich  Avere  diverted  into  bootleg  channels  for  poison  drink. 
Over  50  such  Federal  permit  holders  brought  before  a Federal  U.  S. 
Grand  Jury  in  Philadelphia  were  described  in  its  report  as  follows: 
“We  have  called  before  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  of 
these  permit-holders;  have  looked  at  them;  examined  them: 
noted  their  type ; their  character,  their  evasive  replies ; their 
irregular  ways  of  doing  business;  their  irregular  ways  of 
disposing  of  their  goods,  their  lack  of  experience.  We  have 
inspected  a number  of  their  so-called  manufacturing  plants ; 
have  seen  their  suposed  equipment. 

“All  of  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  illegality 
of  the  whole  business.  Some  of  these  permit  holders  were 
erstwhile  policemen,  driers  of  bread  wagons,  plumbers, 
tailors,  jewelers,  newspaper  vendors,  salesmen  who  could  not 
state  definitely  what  they  sold;  manufacturers  of  clothing 
and  other  things  which  they  could  not  state  definitely  where 
they  previously  manufactured;  all  of  just  the  type  and 
character  which  Avould  be  drawn  into  this  business  because 
of  the  actual  and  reputed  easy  money  made  through  a diver- 
sion of  the  alcohol.” 

The  Federal  Government  had  failed,  and  still  fails,  to  exercise, 
its  power  to  wipe  out  all  these  great  sources  of  illegal  liquor, 
through  its  absolute  control  of  them  under  the  permit  system.. 
That  system  in  the  fall  of  1923,  Federal  Commissioner  Haynes  at 
the  meeting  of  Governors  at  the  White  House  said: 

“Under  the  law,  the  Federal  GoArernment  alone  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  permit  system.  * * * 

The  proper  supervision  of  the  permit — or  preventive  enforce- 
ment— means  fewer  actual  violations.” 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  HANDICAPS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Upon  taking  office  you  faced  the  lawless  situation  I have  briefly 
outlined,  with  no  State  Enforcement  Act  designed  to  wipe  out 
those  conditions  and  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  18th  Amendment.  The 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  required  you  as  Governor  to 
“take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.”  But  with  that 
command  no  authority  was  conferred  upon  you  as  the  Common- 
wealth’s chief  executive,  such  as  the  Governor  of  New  York  has, 
to  remove  elected  officials  for  failure  to  do  their  duty.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania every  elected  official,  though  sworn  to  enforce  the  law  is 
immune  from  removal  by  the  Governor  except  “after  due  notice 
and  full  hearing,  on  the  address  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate”  no 
matter  what  the  offence  he  commits,  even  to  conniving  with  boot- 
leggers. Futhermore,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  power 
as  has  the  Governor  of  New  York,  to  call  a special  Grand  Jury  to 
investigate  lawbreaking  anywhere  in  the  State,  nor  to  designate  the 
Attorney  General  or  a deputy  to  present  cases  of  lawlessness  to 
such  a Jury,  nor  to  appoint  a special  term  of  Court  to  try  law- 
breakers indicted  by  such  a jury,  nor  to  designate  a judge  sympa- 
thetic with  law  enforcement  to  hold  such  a term  of  Court. 

This  lack  of  the  most  effective  means  of  seeing  that  the  law  is  en- 
forced was  bad  enough.  It  was  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the 
State  political  machine  was  and  for  many  years  had  been  allied 
with  the  liquor  interests.  The  Republican  State  machine  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  so  allied  in  1923,  and  had  been  for  many  years. 
Many  county  political  machines  were  likewise  so  allied  with  or 
controlled  by  the  liquor  interests.  Notoriously  was  this  the  situa- 
tion in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  where  no  respect  was  paid  to 
the  18tli  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  National  Prohibition  Act. 

In  Pittsburgh  a special  committee  representing  thousands  of  law 
abiding  citizens,  had  endeavored  repeatedly  but  without  success, 
to  secure  some  enforcement  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  as 
letters  from  this  committee  to  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  Com- 
missioner Haynes  and  Secretary  Mellon  show. 

This  committee,  of  which  James  H.  Gray,  now  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  in  Allegheny  County,  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  now 
President  of  Boston  University  in  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  W.  I. 
Wishart,  ex-moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  were  members,  in  its 
letter  to  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  referring  to  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
his  First.  Assistant,  said: 

“During  their  administration  the  enforcement  of  law, 
particularly  of  the  Volstead  Act,  which  is  very  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  District  Attorney’s  office,  has  become  a 
farce.” 

and  writing  to  Commissioner  Haynes  the  committee  said : 

“It  is  not  the  propaganda  of  the  'wets’  when  we  say  that 
practically  every  brewery;  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is 
operating ; that  saloons  by  the  hundreds  in  this  city  are 
selling  real  beer  of  illegal  alcoholic  content.” 
and  to  Secretary  Mellon  the  committee  wrote : 
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“The  conditions  in  Pittsburgh  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  most  disgraceful.  We  trust  that  you 
will  advise  Commissioner  Blair  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  to  make  every  effort  to  break  the  combina- 
tion which  seems  to  exist  between  some  politicians  and 
some  enforcement  officers  in  the  illegal  liquor  traffic. 

“Since  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Prohibition  Department  comes  under  your  jurisdiction, 
we  are  asking  you  to  support  this  work.” 

The  liquor  interests,  where  dominating  local  political  machines, 
nominated  and  elected  judges  or  prosecuting  attorneys  or  jury 
commissioners  who  had  little  or  no  sympathy  for  liquor  law  en- 
forcement. In  other  words  prior  to  your  inauguration  in  January, 
1923,  practically  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  State  to  compel 
observance  of  the  18th  Amendment  in  those  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  those  cities  where  its  violation  was  flagrant. 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS  IN  1920 

In  1923  the  Liquor  interests  seemed  entrenched  behind  an  im- 
pregnable wall.  As  soon  as  inaugurated,  you  started  to  batter  at 
the  Avail  and  to  carry  out  the  State  Constitution’s  command  “to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.”  In  the  field  of 
greatest  lawlessness  and  least  enforcement, — the  violation  of  the 
18th  Amendment,— you  began  to  work.  Some  of  the  results  ac- 
complished are : 

First.  The  licensed  saloon  has  been  driven  from  Pennsylvania. 

Second.  A State  Enforcement  Act,  Avhose  constitutionality  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  authorizing  the  closing  tight 
by  injunction  and  from  use  for  any  purpose  for  a year  (padlock- 
ing, as  the  expression  goes)  saloons  or  any  other  places  Avhere 
liquor  Iuav  violations  have  gone  on,  is  on  the  statute  books  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  statute  for  enforcing  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, called  the  Snyder  Armstrong  Act,  you  literally  wrung  from 
the  Legislature  in  March  1923.  But  that  same  legislature,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  wet  Philadelphia  Vare  machine,  though  sitt- 
ing almost  five  months,  refused  to  provide  any  special  funds  for 
your  enforcement  of  the  act.  Its  effort  in  that  way  to  prevent 
your  carrying  out  the  laAV  Avas  frustrated  hoAvever,  by  the  patrio- 
tic Avomen  of  the  Penna.  W.  C.  T.  U.  Under  the  leadership  of 
their  noble  president,  Mrs.  Ella  M.  George,  they  came  forAvard  and 
raised  the  money  Avhich  has  made  possible  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  results  of  your  enforcement  work. 

Third.  Hundreds  of  saloons  flouting  the  law  and  boldly  selling 
poison  liquor  in  1923  have  been  closed  and  are  gone  in  cities  where 
injunction  proceedings  have  been  brought  and  orders  secured  pad- 
locking their  premises  from  all  use. 

Of  6(15  saloons  found  laAvlessly  running  in  1923  in  33  cities  and 
toAvns  selected  from  all  over  the  State,  including  its  worst  sections, 
403  were  closed  and  gone  in  1926.  New  saloons  have  not  taken 
their  places. 

To  best  sIioav  the  great  change  which  has  been  brought  about,  I 
Avill  cite  a feAV  typical  examples  of  the  conditions  Ave  found  in 
saloons  running  boldly  and  laAvlessly  in  1923  Avhich  are  iioav  gone 
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with  no  new  ones  in  their  places.  These  examples  are  from  the 
northeastern,  eastern,  southern,  western  and  north  western  sec- 
tions, which  were  the  worst  in  the  State. 

SALOON  EXAMPLES 

Watties  Chop  House,  a saloon  at  617  Lackawanna  Ave.  in 
Scranton,  was  openly  and  boldly  selling  whiskey  over  the 
bar  at  50  cents  a drink,  high-powered  beer  at  10  cents  a small 
glass  (both  in  large  quantities)  with  no  secrecy  or  evasion 
whatever;  30  men  at  the  bar,  two  deep,  three  drunk,  and 
others  under  the  influence  of  liquor  were  found  on  one  visit ; 

16  at  the  bar  with  several  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at 
another  visit,  and  17  and  2 drunk  at  still  another.  Today 
(1926)  that  saloon  is  gone,  and  the  premises  have  been  re- 
modeled for  stores.  29  other  Scranton  saloons  of  1923  are 
also  closed  and  gone. 

In  Wilkes-Barre,  a saloon  called  the  “Bucket  of  Blood” 
at  13  So.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  of  the  worst  resorts  in 
the  city,  with  the  old  back  room  a soliciting  place  for  pros- 
titutes, was  boldly  selling  whiskey  over  the  bar  at  50  cents  a 
drink,  and  high-powered  beer  at  25  cents  a g ass  in  1923; 
when  visited,  16  men  were  found  at  the  bar  and  5 drunk, 
with  men  and  women  also  drinking  in  the  back  room.  The 
saloon  is  now  gone,  after  being  padlocked ; and  16  other 
saloons  of  1933  have  also  been  closed  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

In  Hazleton,  the  sa'oon  at  120  E.  Broad  Street  was  sell- 
ing whiskey  over  the  bar  in  1923  at  50  cents  a drink ; high 
powered  beer  at  10  cents  a glass.  At  its  bar  on  one  visit  11 
men  were  found,  4 very  drunk,  and  on  another  24  men  were 
drinking  beer  and  whiskey.  This  saloon  is  gone,  and  the 
premises  have  been  remodeled  and  changed  into  a fine,  up- 
to-date  meat  market.  Thirteen  other  1923  saloons  in  Hazle- 
ton have  also  been  c’osed. 

In  South  Bethlehem  in  1923  the  Majestic  Hotel  Saloon, 

600  E.  3rd  Street,  near  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  was  sell- 
ing very  boldly  and  openly,  without  any  secrecy  or  evasion, 
high-powered  beer,  and  great  quantities  of  moonshine  whis- 
key at  15  cents  a drink;  at  one  visit  about  5:30  in  the  after- 
noon 11  glasses  of  this  whiskey  were  on  the  bar  when  the 
investigator  entered  the  saloon,  and  before  leaving  25  men 
had  visited  the  place,  the  majority  drinking  this  slow  poison. 

This  place  was  padlocked  by  the  Court  for  a year  and  is  now 
gone,  with  13  other  1923  saloons  in  So.  Bethlehem  closed. 

In  Easton  the  saloon  at  50  Centre  Sqiiare  in  1923  was  sell- 
ing whiskey  very  openly  and  boldly  over  the  bar,  without 
any  camouflage,  and  high-powered  beer  at  10  cents  a glass. 
When  visited,  there  were  30  men  counted  at  the  bar  drinking 
beer  and  whiskey,  some  of  them  very  disorderly,  and  several 
of  them  drunk.  The  saloon  was  padlocked  and  is  now  gone. 

In  Easton  20  other  saloons  of  1923  are  also  closed. 

At  Lancaster  the  Arcadia  saloon  and  restaurant  at  North 
and  Grant  Streets,  1923  was  one  of  the  worst  resorts  in  the 
city  with  whiskey  sold  at  the  bar  and  tables  in  the  dining 
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room;  10  men  were  found  drinking  at  the  bar,  2 drunk;  and 
more  than  10  men  and  girls  drinking  at  tables  in  the  restau- 
rant, to  which  whiskey  and  bottled  beer  were  brought  by 
young  girl  waitresses;  several  men  at  the  tables  were  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  2 very  drunk.  This  saloon  is  now 
gone  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  local  Judges,  and  6 other 
1923  saloons  with  it. 

The  Washington  Hotel  saloon  at  Johnstown  in  1923  sold 
openly  over  the  bar,  whiskey  at  35  cents  a drink,  and  high- 
powered  beer  at  10  cents  a glass  mug,  so  boldly  that  the  bar- 
tender asked  patrons  “Don’t  you  want  whiskey?”  As  the 
investigator  was  entering  the  saloon,  3 drunken  men  came 
reeling  out,  while  inside  he  saw  5 drinks  of  whiskey  sold  in 
10  minutes,  with  8 men  at  the  bar,  6 drinking  whiskey  and  2 
very  drunk.  This  place  is  now  closed  and  gone  as  are  23 
other  1923  Johnstown  saloons. 

In  Erie,  the  big  saloon  at  802  W.  18th  Street  was  one  of 
the  most  lawless  drinking  places  in  that  city,  running  sever- 
al gambling  devices,  and  selling  whiskey  boldly  at  50  cents 
a drink  (pouring  it  from  a quart  bottle  with  no  secrecy  at 
all),  and  very  high-powered  beer  at  50  cents  a bottle.  When 
visited  there  Avere  10  men  at  the  bar,  2 under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  and  4 drinking  whiskey.  This  saloon  is  gone,  the 
old  premises  remodeled,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a large,  up- 
to-date  drug  store.  45  other  1923  saloons  in  Erie  are  closed 
and  gone. 

In  Pittsburgh  (despite  the  delays  of  the  Court)  23  of  the  53  sal- 
oons against  which  injunction  actions  Avere  started  in  October,  1924 
quit  business,  though,  after  almost  continuous  effort,  no  order  has  as 
yet  been  secured  from  the  Court  directing  the  Sheriff  to  padlock  a 
single  saloon.  Here  is  an  example  from  the  23-saloons  we  found 
gone  in  1926. 

The  saloon  at  115  W.  General  Robinson  Street  in  1923  was 
selling  whiskey  in  large  quantities  very  openly  and  boldly, 
at  25  cents  a drink  for  white  mule.  50  cents  for  a better 
grade  in  bottles,  and  very  high-powered  beer  at  15  cents  a 
small  shell  glass.  Its  back  room  was  a bad  so’iciting  place, 
and  when  visited,  was  crowded  with  lewd  women  and  men 
at  the  tables  drinking  Avhiskey  and  beer  brought  from  the 
bar,  where  9 men  were  found,  2 drunk.  This  place  was 
closed  and  gone  in  1926. 

And  here  is  an  example  of  the  saloons  still  allowed  to  remain 
open  by  the  Court’s  delay: 

The  Saloon  at  309  W.  Lacock  Street  was  selling  in  1923 
whiskey,  gin  and  white  mule  openly  and  very  boldly  over 
the  bar  at  25  cents  a drink,  and  very  high-powered  beer  at 
15  cents  a glass.  The  whiskey  was  poured  from  pint  and 
quart  bottles,  the  bar-tender  on  one  visit  shouting  to  a man 
“Hurry  up,  what  do  you  want,  whiskey  or  beer?  It’s  Sat- 
urday night  and  we  are  busy.” ; and  then  grabbing  a bot- 
tle, poured  out  drinks,  with  several  whiskey  glasses  stand- 
ing on  the  bar.  The  back  room  of  this  saloon  was  a very 
bad  soliciting  place  crowded  with  men  and  women  drinking 
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whiskey  and  beer,  which  waiters  brought  from  the  bar. 

The  saloon  was  in  the  heart  of  the  north  side  vice  district, 
had  3 bar  tenders,  and  when  visited  18  men  and  young  fel- 
lows were  at  the  bar,  4 very  drunk,  and  others  under  the 
influence  of  liquor. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  no  injunction  action  was  started  until  we 
had  blazed  the  way  for  such  procedure,  General  Butler,  as  a result 
of  our  exposure  of  the  lawless  liquor  business  going  on  in  the  city, 
in  the  Fall  of  1923,  was  made  Director  of  Public  Safety.  With  his 
able  assistant,  Mr.  Elliott,  now  Director,  he  drove  continuously 
at  the  saloons  with  the  result  that  during  the  last  two  and  a half 
years  over  175  of  these  old  lawless  saloons  have  been  padlocked,  and 
all  told  over  500  have  closed  and  gone  out  of  business.  Here  are 
examples : 

In  Philadelphia,  at  Herrmann’s  saloon  Cafe  at  1217  Co- 
lumbia Avenue,  for  years  a notorious  resort  frequented  by 
women  soliciting  for  immoral  purposes,  there  would  be 
found,  when  visited  in  1923,  from  50  to  100  men  and  women 
at  the  cabaret  tables,  drinking  (at  60  cents  each)  highballs 
which  were  mixed  at  the  bar,  where  from  5 to  25  men  would 
also  be  drinking  whiskey,  or  high-powered  beer  at  10  cents 
a small  glass  or  25  and  50  cents  a bottle.  This  place  is 
gone.  The  building  has  been  razed,  and  a new  structure 
occupied  by  a laundry  company  has  been  built  in  its  place. 

• At  Logan’s  saloon  at  837  Arch  Street,  whiskey  was  sold 
openly  over  the  bar  at  50  cents  a drink,  7 glasses  being  sold 
in  half  an  hour  with  no  evasion  or  secrecy  during  a visit  in 
1923,  and  of  the  13  men  in  the  saloon  at  the  time,  four  were 
disorderly,  and  one  drunk.  These  premises  were  first  pad- 
locked and  then  remodeled,  and  the  entire  building  is  now 
occupied  by  stores,  offices  and  other  legitimate  businesses. 

Many  saloons  all  over  the  State  which  had  been  notoriously 
bad  for  years  are  now  changed  into  banks  and  stores  selling  meats, 
groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  jewelry  and  other  merchandise,  and  into 
other  legitimate  business  places.  Several  such  old  saloon  prop- 
erties have  been  replaced  by  fine  new  buildings. 

Fourth.  The  old  open  saloon  so  well  known  for  generations  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  A liquor  selling  place  where  it  exists  in  the  state 
today  is  a speak  easy,  in  a speak  easy  fashion  even  though  it  was  a 
former  old  time  saloon.  It  sells  intoxicating  liquor,  almost  without 
exception  in  a wary  and  cautious  manner,  suspicious  of  strangers, 
watching  them  carefully,  with  drunken  men  and  fights  and  disorderly 
brawls  rarely  seen.  In  the  exceptional  p’ace  claiming  protection 
(and  consequently  bolder  than  the  others)  the  atmosphere  is  one 
of  fear  of  detection  and  of  being  caught.  Even  in  communities  where 
it  has  been  impossible  to  bring!  injunction  proceedings  and  where 
grand  juries  have  refused  to  indict  liquor  sellers,  the  change  has 
come. 

The  change  from  the  old  of  the  saloon  to  the  speak-easy  saloon  of 
today  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  examples: 

In  1923  over  100  men  were  repeatedly  counted  in  the  old 
Peak’s  saloon  at  20  North  11th  Street,  Philadelphia,  often 
standing  three  deep  at  the  big  circular  bar,  clamoring  for 
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high-powered  beer  and  getting  it,  with  six  or  seven  bar 
tenders  waiting  on  them.  After  a temporary  injunction  was 
issued  against  this  saloon  on  evidence  we  secured,  on  re- 
peated visits  to  it,  never  more  than  10  patrons,  usual  !y  only 
4 or  5,  have  been  found  there. 

In  Carbondale  the  saloon  at  98  Dundaff  Street  in  1923  was 
openly  selling  whiskey  and  high-powered  beer  with  4 men 
found  drinking  at  the  bar.  In  1926  this  place  was  dead, 
with  nobody  at  the  bar,  and  2 men  playing  cards  at  the 
tables. 

In  Bethlehem  in  1923  the  saloon  525  North  New  Street 
was  openly  selling  whiskey  and  high-powered  beer,  with  6 
men  found  at  the  bar,  and  4 men  and  2 women  in  the  side 
room.  In  1926  this  place  was  quiet,  selling  near-beer,  with 
one  man  found  there. 

In  Philadelphia  the  sa'oon  at  12  N.  52  Street  in  1923  was 
openly  selling  whiskey  and  high-powered  beer  with  30  men 
found  at  the  bar,  and  6 drunk.  In  1926  this  place  was  sell- 
ing near-bear  at  10  cents  a glass,  with  2 men  at  the  bar,  and 
4 loafing  about. 

In  Homestead,  the  saloon  at  600  Amity  Street  was  selling 
whisky  and  high-powered  beer  in  1923,  with  18  men  found 
drinking  at  the  bar.  Iu  1926  this  place  was  dead,  selling 
near-beer,  with  one  man  at  the  bar. 

In  east  Pittsburgh,  the  saloon  at  836  Linden  Avenue  in 
1923  was  openly  selling  whiskey  and  high-powered  beer,  with 
11  men  found  drinking  at  the  bar,  very  drunk.  In  1926 
this  place  was  operating  like  a restaurant,  sel  ing  near-beer, 
and  not  a person  found  at  the  bar. 

Fifth.  The  speak-easy  saloon  problem  does  not  exist  in  42  counties 
covering  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  State,  as  follows: 

In  the  west  and  northwest:  Butler,  Beaver,  Lawrence, 
Mercer,  Crawford,  Venango,  Warren,  McKean,  Jefferson, 
Armstrong,  Clarion  and  Forest: 

In  the  southwest  and  south:  Washington,  Greene,  Fayette, 
Somerset,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Fulton,  Adams,  Perry,  Cum- 
berland and  Chester. 

In  the  centre:  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Snyder, 
Centre,  Clearfield,  Union  and  Clinton. 

And  in  the  north  and  northeast:  Cameron,  Potter,  Tioga, 
Lycoming,  Sullivan,  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  Wyoming, 
Wayne,  Pike  and  Monroe. 

Sixth.  Citizens  walking,  motoring  and  traveling  on  the  streets, 
highways,  railroads,  or  trolleys  today,  do  not  see  drunken  persons  as 
they  did  in  1923  and  before  the  18th  Amendment  became  a law,  de- 
spite the  statistics  quoted  by  wets  as  to  arrests  for  intoxication.  A 
drunken  man  today  is  an  object  of  special  attention. 

Typical  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  changed  condition  is 
Philadelphia.  In  1923  on  any  evening  during  a walk  about  the  down- 
town section  adjacent  to  the  City  Hall  and  through  the  nearby  vice 
district,  100  drunken  men  could  be  counted  on  the  streets,  and  on 
many  evenings  were  so  counted.  On  a Saturday  evening  that  number 
would  rise  to  150.  In  the  past  few  weeks,  during  walks  through  this 
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same  territory,  and  at  times  including  other  larger  sections  of  the 
city,  the  highest  number  of  drunken  men  seen  (even  on  Saturday 
evening)  was  7,  and  on  several  walks  none  were  seen. 

Seventh.  The  change  in  the  breweries  is  equally  complete.  Of  the 
156  operating  in  January,  1923,  according  to  a careful  check  by  the 
State  police,  only  61  are  running  today.  In  other  words,  95  have 
quit  and  of  the  61  left  all  but  10  are  operating  under  permits  granted 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  none  of  them  are  pouring  out  high- 
powered  beer  as  in  1923.  Such  beer  cannot  be  bought  through  the 
State  today  as  it  could  then.  Typical  examples  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  of  the  present  condition  of  many  breweries 
flaggrantly  violating  the  law  in  1923,  but  now  out  of  business  are: 

BREWERY  EXAMPLES 

The  Liberty  Brewing  Co.’s  plant  at  Tamaqua  is  closed  and 
is  a wreck  with  every  window  broken  and  boards  of  runway 
gone  in  one  building,  several  windows  in  the  main  building 
broken  and  the  whole  plant  deserted. 

At  Meyersdale,  the  plant  of  Meyersdale  Brewing  Co.  is  a 
complete  wreck ; the  entire  interior  is  gutted,  with  only  a 
part  of  the  walls  standing,  and  the  roof  fallen  in. 

The  enormous  plant  of  the  Eberhardt  & Obert  Brewing 
Co.  at  Pittsburgh,  established  in  1852,  is  in  a runied  state, 
with  windows  broken  in;  hoists  broken,  twisted  and  partly 
fallen  to  the  ground ; office  vacant  and  some  of  the  windows 
smashed  in;  and  a smoke  stack  fallen  down. 

At  Washington,  the  Crescent  Brewing  Co.’s  plant  is 
closed,  with  the  windows  broken;  some  of  the  smoke  stacks 
partly  fallen  down ; doors  sagging,  hinges  rusty,  and  loading 
platforms  broken  and  rotted. 

The  old  Brewery  of  the  Jeannette  Brewing  Co.  at  Jean- 
nette, is  a complete  wreck,  with  every  window  broken  or 
boarded  up ; some  smoke  stacks  fallen  down ; a spur  track 
torn  up;  platforms  broken  and  rotting;  hoists  broken  down, 
and  a large  “For  Sale  or  Rent”  sign  on  premises. 

The  P.  Barbey  & Son  brewery  plant  at  Reading  has  some 
of  its  windows  broken  and  boarded  up ; its  platforms  fall- 
ing into  decay ; and  is  without  a sign  of  life  about  it  or  any 
operating  going  on. 

The  O’d  Reading  Brewing  Company’s  immense  plant  at 
Reading  is  in  a ruined  condition,  with  windows  all  broken 
in,  the  outside  elevator  fallen  to  the  ground,  its  platforms 
rotting  away,  rust  on  hinges  and  iron  about  the  doors,  and 
the  hoists  a mass  of  broken  and  twisted  iron  and  wood. 

The  Charles  Lehnert  Brewery  plant  at  Catasauqua  is 
deserted,  has  some  of  its  windows  broken,  rust  on  hinges  and 
• iron  about  the  doors,  with  p’atform  rotting  away. 

At  Monessen,  the  Independent  Brewing  Co’s  big  brewery 
is  deserted,  with  no  sign  of  life  or  of  operating  about  it;  the 
spur  tracks  are  rusty,  and  some  windows  in  rear  part  of 
main  building  are  broken  in. 

Several  old  breweries  have  been  transformed  into  factories  and 
other  legitimate  businesses.  For  instance,  the  old  brewery  of  the 
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Independent  Brewing  Company  at  Charleroi  has  been  changed  over 
into  a plant  now  occupied  by  the  Bieck  and  McJunkin  Ice  Cream  Co. 
in  connection  with  its  large  ice  cream  business  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Eighth.  Over  40  of  the  fake  toilet  water,  hair  tonic,  tobacco  and 
disinfecting  spray  manufacturers  doing  business  in  the  Philadelphia 
District,  under  Federal  permit,  in  1923  are  gone;  9 of  the  most 
notorious  of  these  law'-breaking  concerns  had  been  allowed  to  with- 
draw annually  over  573,000  gallons  of  specially  denatured  alcohol, 
practicially  every  drop  of  which  went  into  bootleg  channels.  That 
flow  of  poison  drink  was  stopped  by  your  public  exposure  of  the 
truth  about  it. 

Ninth.  The  Pennsylvania  Alcohol  Permit  Board  has  been  created 
to  control  the  production,  sale  at  wholesale,  and  transportation  of 
alcohol  in  the  State.  The  Act,  providing  for  the  Board,  wrested 
from  a hostile  Legislature  by  your  exposure  of  facts,  was  the  first 
wedge  driven  by  the  State  for  ending  the  corrupt  alcohol  business 
carried  on  in  Pennsylvania  under  Federal  permission. 

METHODS  USED 

This  change  in  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  in  1926  from  those  in 
1923  was  brought  about  in  spite  of  the  worst  imaginable  machinery 
and  means  for  enforcement,  such  as  existed  nowhere  else  in  the 
country.  Every  possible  liquor  law  enforcement  problem  existed  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  three  main  ones  were  the  law  breaking  saloons, 
the  lawbreaking  breweries,  and  the  crooked  alcohol  concerns. 

ATTACK  ON  SALOONS 

We  attacked  the  saloons  first,  because  they  have  always  been  the 
principal  outlet  for  the  brewers  and  distillers  to  sell  their  beer  and 
whiskey.  With  the  saloons  wiped  out,  the  main  market  for  illegal 
beer  and  poison  alcohol  is  gone.  Furthermore,  the  breweries  and 
distilleries  were  obliged  to  secure  Federal  permits  to  operate,  be- 
cause there  was  no  plant  then  in  Pennsylvania  for  making  near- 
beer  without  raising  its  alcoholic  content  over  one-half  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  and  no  plant  could  produce  and  sell  alcohol  without  a 
Federal  Permit.  Therefore,  primarily,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  to  see  that  lawbreakers  did  not  exist  among  those  two 
groups.  But  the  State  had  licensed  the  saloons  to  do  business  before 
the  enforcement  act  of  1923  became  a law.  That  act  took  away  their 
licensed  legal  existence  and  gave  authority  to  close  (padlock)  law- 
breaking saloons  by  injunction  proceedings.  It  thus  struck  the 
first  blow  for  their  permanent  downfall.  But  wiping  out  their  li- 
censed legal  existence  did  not  stop  their  illegal  business.  It  was 
the  State’s  duty  therefore,  to  end  the  lawbreaking  saloou. 

Where  the  saloons  had  been  the  worst  lawbreakers  continuous 
raids,  arrests  and  criminal  proceedings  by  State  and  Federal  officers 
had  failed  wholly  to  stop  their  lawlessness.  They  continued  break- 
ing the  law  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  injunction  (padlock) 
method  of  enforcement  was  needed  to  put  them  out  of  business  as 
it  had  done  in  years  past  in  other  states.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
the  Enforcement  Act  became  a law,  we  prepared  to  use  its  injunc- 
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tion  (padlock)  provisions  for  ending  law-breaking  saloons.  Though 
new  in  Pennsylvania,  this  was  an  old  enforcement  method  and 
a most  effective  one  in  other  states.  When  tried  it  had  never  been 
found  wanting. 

Prior  to  August  1st,  1923  I have  discovered  only  one  injunction 
action  brought  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Courts  to  close  a saloon, 
and  only  one  in  U.  S.  Courts  in  Pennsylvania.  Neither  was  carried 
to  a final  closing  order.  Therefore,  becausse  of  the  newness  of  this 
injunction  method  of  enforcement  in  Pennsylvania,  we  set  out  to 
prepare  our  cases  for  padlocking  saloons  on  an  impregnable  founda- 
tion, Avhich  would  leave  no  loop  hole  for  a judge  to  refuse  injunction 
orders. 

Our  own  investigator  surveyed  the  lawless  saloon  conditions  in 
the  State,  reported  on  them  and  upon  the  conditions  found  in  the 
individual  saloons,  and  how  the  lawbreaking  was  carried  on  in  each. 
We  then  selected  for  our  injunction  proceedings  the  most  lawless 
saloons  in  the  worst  sections  and  cities  of  the  State,  and  those,  so 
far  as  we  could  learn,  which  claimed  local  immunity  and  protection. 
By  men  carefully  chosen,  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  State 
police,  three  drinks  of  whiskey  were  bought  in  these  selected  saloons, 
with  two  or  three  witnesses  of  every  buy.  All  this  work  was  done 
secretly,  local  police  authorities  knowing  nothing  of  it,  and  without 
a word  about  it  in  the  public  press  until  the  injunction  papers  were 
ready  for  filing  in  Court.  With  such  careful  preparation  of  our 
cases,  the  law  breaking  saloon  proprietors  and  property  owners  had 
no  chance  of  getting  off.  Even  the  4 to  40  lawyers  who  appeared 
to  defend  them  in  different  courts  did  no  good. 

In  222  cases  so  prepared  against  saloons  and  in  sis: 
against  other  law  breaking  places,  brought  in  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  we  secured  228  temporary  injunctions,  of 
which  41  await  final  hearing.  In  the  187  cases  which  have 
been  finally  heard  by  the  court,  177  orders  were  granted 
wiping  out  the  saloons  and  lawbreaking  places  by  padlock- 
ing them  from  any  use  for  fi*om  30  days  to  a year,  or  order- 
ing the  saloon  premises  rented  and  used  for  other  business 
and  all  the  saloon  fixtures  and  equipment  torn  out,  and  in 
one  case  the  defendant  agreed,  in  open  court  without  being 
ordered,  to  so  dismantle  and  rent.  This  is  a record  of  com- 
plete success  in  every  case  finally  heard  except  9,  of  which 
3 were  dismissed  because  seiwice  of  papers  on  defendants 
was  not  perfected,  1 because  the  material  witness  could  not 
be  secured,  1 because  the  law  breaking  place  was  gone  and 
its  proprietor  evicted  before  trial,  and  4 because  at  Lan- 
caster the  court,  whose  judges  from  the  start  of  the  cases 
had  shown  antagonism  to  our  law  enforcement  program, 
refused  to  padlock  the  saloons  or  order  them  dismantled  on 
evidence  precisely  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  judges 
on  final  hearing  in  the  177  other  cases  had  ordered  saloons 
and  law  breaking  places  to  be  padlocked  or  dismantled. 

After  securing  the  temporary  injunctions  restraining  proprietors 
and  property  owners  from  allowing  any  lawbceaking  on  their  prem- 
ises, the  enjoined  saloons  were  visited  ;«ad  re-visited.  If  found  vi- 
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dating  the  Court’s  order,  drinks  of  whiskey  were  again  bought  in 
them  for  bringing  contempt  proceedings  against  the  enjoined  pro- 
prietors and  owners.  Every  contempt  proceedings  brought  has  been 
upheld. 

The  surveying  or  investigating  of  the  saloons  laid  the  foundation 
for  our  successful  injunction  (padlock)  proceedings  which  brought 
such  remarkable  changes  in  saloon  lawlessness  in  the  worst  localities 
of  the  State.  Through  that  work  the  men  detailed  to  secure  evidence 
for  the  padlock  proceedings  knew  before  entering  saloons  exactly 
the  conditions  in  them,  how  the  law  was  being  violated,  and  the  best 
time  and  way  to  secure  buys  for  proving  it. 

Every  city  and  town  of  the  State  with  a population  of  3,000  or 
more,  where  the  lawless  saloon  problem  existed,  has  been  investigated 
since  1923 ; and  many  smaller  communities  surveyed-every  one  where 
we  knew  saloon  lawlessness  to  be  a problem.  Over  230  cities  and 
towns  have  Ibeen  so  surveyed,  some  as  many  as  eleven  times,  for  re- 
checking  their  saloons  in  connection  with  injunction  proceedings  and 
enforcement  work  going  on.  Over  6285  separate  visits  have  thus 
been  made  to  saloons. 

We  have  brought  injunction  proceedings  against  222  saloons  and 
6 other  lawbreaking  places  in  12  of  the  worst  counties  of  the  State. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  we  secured  the  appearance,  with  the  attorney 
general  for  the  commonwealth,  of  the  local  district  attorney  and  city 
solicitor,  except  the  city  solicitors  of  South  Bethlehem.  Reading, 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  Hazelton,  who  would  not  cooperate.  The  last 
mentioned,  John  H.  Bigelow,  appeared  for  defendants  in  several  of 
the  actions. 

In  addition  to  these  228  injunction  actions,  we  secured  the  evidence 
and  in  some  cases  also  prepared  the  papers  for  over  180  other  in- 
junction proceedings  against  lawbreaking  saloons,  the  majority  of 
which  we  succeeded  in  having  local  authorities  take  care  of.  We 
also  secui’ed  evidence  for  or  brought  in  Court  100  contempt  proceed- 
ings, making  the  number  of  injunction  and  contempt  proceedings 
brought  and  prepared  for,  a grand  total  of  over  500. 

ATTACK  ON  BREWERIES 

In  the  Fall  of  1923,  you  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
give  the  State  police  the  right  to  inspect  at  any  time,  night  or  day, 
the  breweries  operating  under  Federal  permit  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
request  was  refused,  permission  being  given  to  inspect  only  during 
ordinary  business  hours  of  the  day.  That  was  worthless,  because 
those  were  not  the  hours  to  catch  breweries  breaking  the  law.  The 
State  Police  however  kept  after  them,  caught  violating  breweries, 
and,  under  a cooperating  arrangement  with  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment service,  turned  them  over  to  the  United  States  authorities  for 
prosecution.  Few  were  put  out  of  business  by  this  procedure,  the 
United  States  officials  during  more  than  twelve  months  securing 
permanent  injunctions  against  only  6 of  the  32  lawbreaking  brew- 
eries turned  over  by  the  State  police.  Then  the  State  Police  began 
to  handle  the  situation  themselves  in  a more  direct  manner.  By 
State  search  warrants,  inspections,  seizures  of  contraband  liquor, 
and  arrests  of  lawbreaking  brewery  owners  and  employees  they 
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kept  up  a rapid-fire  attack  on  the  non-Federal  permit  breweries 
running  in  the  State.  The  success  of  that  attack  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  State  Police  that  only  10  breweries  are  operating  to- 
day in  Pennsylvania  without  a Federal  permit. 

ATTACK  ON  ALCOHOL 

The  crooked  alcohol  business  in  Philadelphia  presented  an  entirely 
different  problem  from  the  law-breaking  saloons  and  breweries.  The 
concerns  responsible  for  that  business  were  operating  under  permits 
granted,  by  the  Federal  Government.  For  that  reason  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  reach  them  under  any  state  law.  The  1923 
Enforcement  Act  whs  not  planned  to  stop  such  law-breaking.  In 
the  Fall  of  1923  you  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the 
power  granted  iby  Federal  law,  to  have  regulations  adopted  to  stop 
this  illegal  traffic  in  poison  alcohol.  He  refused  to  do  so,  saying 
that  the  regulations  then  in  force  were  ample  for  all  purposes.  The 
illegal  business  in  this  poison  drink  went  on  therefore  with  prac- 
tically no  interruption.  Consequently  in  1924  we  started  a thorough 
investigation  of  it.  The  original  producer  of  alcohol,  the  denaturer, 
the  wholesale  bonded  dealer  selling  it,  the  hair  tonic,  toilet  water 
and  fake  spray  manufacturer  claiming  to  use  the  specially  denatured 
product,  employees  and  transportation  clerks,  were  all  interviewed. 

Over  400  concerns  operating  either  as  individuals  under  assumed 
names,  many  violating  the  State  law  in  failing  to  register  such  names, 
or  operating  as  corporations,  were  called  upon;  places  of  business 
were  inspected;  business  records  examined  where  there  were  any, 
unless  their  inspection  was  refused;  every  effort  was  made  to  call 
upon  alleged  customers,  only  to  find  in  innumerable  cases  they  did 
not  exist,  or  if  found,  often  denied  buying,  refused  to  show  their 
books  where  they  had  any,  or  turned  out  to  ibe  cover-up  houses, 
conspiring  with  Federal  permit  holders  to  conceal  their  illegal  di- 
versions of  alcohol  into  bootleg  channels. 

Records  and  reports  in  United  States  revocation  proceedings  and 
investigations  of  more  than  125  of  these  alcohol  concerns  operating 
with  Federal  permits,  were  also  exhaustively  examined.  This  work, 
covering  several  months,  revealed  some  the  grossest  violations  of 
law,  from  producers  at  the  top,  down  through  denaturers,  bonded 
dealer,  wholesalers  and  fake  toilet  water,  hair  tonic  and  spray 
manufacturers,  all  doing  business  with  Federal  permits.  And  from 
these  last  named,  continuance  of  the  law-breaking  by  customers  and 
cover-up  houses  was  also  unveiled.  Besides  these  violations  of  law 
by  the  Federal  permit  holders,  we  found  an  almost  complete  failure 
on  the  part  of  Federal  officials  from  top  to  bottom  to  carry  out  the 
Federal  law;  and  discovered  methods  of  so-called  law  enforcement 
which  could  only  result  in  encouraging  law-breaking  by  Federal 
permit  holders  and  remove  every  fear  of  punishment  for  their  law- 
breaking.  Reporting  on  this  situation,  a United  States  Grand  Jury 
later  investigating  "this  crooked  alcohol  business  in  Philadelphia, 
said ; 

“We  are  convinced  that  these  immense  diversions  of  alcohol, 
obviously  used  for  illegal  purposes,  show  an  administrative 
inefficiency  of  so  gross  a nature  that  the  very  inefficiency  would 
encourage  and  make  corruption  easy  on  the  part  at  least  of 
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some  of  those  connected  with  the  Prohibition  Department.  The 
problem,  in  our  view,  is  fundamentally  an  administrative  one. 
If  bootlegging  is  to  be  checked,  it  must  be  checked  at  the  source ; 
and  where  the  administration  has  failed,  the  law  cannot  be 
enforced.” 

This  Grand  Jury  also  said,  in  referring  to  the  large  number  of 
Federal  permits  for  using  specially  denatured  alcohol  in  manufac- 
turing toilet  preparations,  hair  tonics  and  sprays: 

“We  had  before  us  two  legitimate  manufacturers  of  these 
articles.  Each  one  has  stated  to  us  that  the  quantity  of  these 
articles  now  being  supposedly  manufactured  by  these  mush- 
room establishments,  has  not  interfered  with  their  established 
business.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  this  alcohol  is  not  used 
for  manufacturing  of  these  articles.  It  was  never  intended  to 
be  so  used  by  those  persons  who  received  the  permits,  and  never 
will  be  so  used  by  them.” 

And  further,  the  same  Grand  Jury  said: 

“The  methods  and  system  employed  by  the  Prohibition  Depart- 
ment to  detect  diversions  by  these  permit  holders  are  childish.” 

The  Grand  Jury  made  this  criticism  of  the  Department  methods 
more  than  18  months  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refused 
your  request  to  change  them.  Our  investigation  also  proved  that 
the  making  and  selling  of  illegal  poison  liquor  on  a large  scale  was 
easy,  while  before  the  18th  Amendment,  the  legal  manufacture  of 
whiskey  was  most  difficult,  and  was  safe-guarded  from  fraud  and 
tax  evasion  at  every  possible  angle,  so  that  its  illegal  manufacture 
then  on  any  large  scale  was  impossible. 

We  discovered  by  our  investigation:  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  failed  to  use  the  power  given,  solely  to  him,  by  Federal 
statute,  for  having  alcohol  at  its  source  so  produced  and  denatured 
and  sold,  that  it  would  not  be  released  into  bootleg  channels;  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  and  his  assistants,  among  other 
laxities,  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Federal  statute 
to  liberally  construe  the  law  “to  the  end  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  as  a beverage”  might  be  prevented;  had  failed  to  revoke 
or  change  denatured  alcohol  formulae  when  clearly  shown  to  be 
used  for  illegal  traffic;  had  failed  to  revoke  Federal  permits  of 
persons  shown  by  Federal  agents  to  be  grossly  violating  the  law; 
and  to  suspend  withdrawals  of  alcohol  by  such  law -breaking  per- 
mittees even  after  indictment  for  their  crimes. 

Our  investigation  of  the  alcohol  situation  in  Philadelphia  produced 
the  incontrovertible  facts  and  the  grounds  for  introducing  into  the 
legislature  of  1925  the  so-called  United  Dry  Bill  which,  had  it  passed 
would  have  stopped  this  murderous  traffic  in  poison  alcohol.  The 
liquor  interests  defeated  the  measure.  The  toll  of  the  poison  trade 
continued  and  became  so  notorious  and  appalling  that  the  special 
session  of  1926  legislature  passed  the  act  creating  the  Pennsylvania 
Alcohol  Permit  Board. 

This  lawless  alcohol  business  as  revealed  by  our  investigation  was 
being  carried  on  in  Philadelphia  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  by  individuals  and  corporations  which  could  not 
have  operated  if  the  United  States  Government  had  taken  away 
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their  permits.  And  our  investigation  proved  also  that  today,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  last  three  and  a half  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  could  stop  that  crooked 
death  dealing  alcohol  business,  if  the  Federal  officials,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Attorney  General,  had  used 
as  the  law  intended  they  should,  the  great  powers  given  by  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  to  prevent  and  stop  such  law-breaking.  And  had  they 
exercised  those  powers  as  they  should  have  done,  the  crooked  traffic 
in  alcohol  could  never  have  reached  the  huge  and  highly  organized 
proportions  it  has,  nor  could  it  ever  have  gotten  under  way.  It  can 
be  stopped  today  when  those  Federal  Officials  exercise  those  powers 
and  make  their  assistants  and  subordinates  do  the  same. 

THE  ENFORCEMENT  FUND 

The  enforcement  work  of  the  past  three  years  outlined  in  this 
report,  except  that  done  by  the  State  police  and  the  preliminary 
planning  carried  on  through  your  special  Executive  fund,  was  made 
possible  through  the  money  raised  by  the  President,  Officers  and 
members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  legislature 
refused  to  give  you  any  special  appropriation  for  liquor  law  enforce- 
ment, the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  W.  C.  T.  IT.,  Mrs.  Ella  M. 
George,  came  to  the  front  promising  to  raise  money  for  the 
work.  The  patriotism  and  unselfish  efforts  of  these  women  have  ren- 
dered a lasting  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
of  the  Nation,  by  showing  that  a liquor  controlled  Legislature  can- 
not prevent  liquor  law  enforcement  by  refusing  to  appropriate  funds 
for  it,  if  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  will  see  “that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.” 

Our  purpose  with  the  funds  these  noble  women  raised  was  to  do 
a permanent  piece  of  work  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  would 
use  and  benefit  by  long  after  it  was  done. 

They  made  possible  the  blazing  of  the  way  and  the  establishing 
in  this  State  of  the  injunction  (padlock)  method  of  enforcement,  and 
having  it  upheld  by  the  Court  of  last  resort  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens  anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth  can  now 
demand  that  City  Solicitors  or  District  Attorneys  use  this  injunc- 
tion or  padlock  procedure  to  close  places  where  violations  of  the  18th 
Amendment  and  State  laws  for  enforcing  it  are  going  on;  and  if 
these  officials  do  not  do  so,  see  that  others  are  elected  who  will.  In 
other  words,  the  most  effective  means  of  stopping  liquor  law  vio- 
lations has  been  used,  found  unfailing,  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  constitutionality  upheld.  It  is  now  available  as  an 
established  method  of  law  enforcement  in  Pennsylvania  for  every 
City  Solicitor,  and  every  District  Attorney  in  each  of  the  67  Coun- 
ties in  the  State  to  take  advantage  of  and  use. 

The  self-sacrificing  women  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  through  the  funds 
raised,  also  made  it  possible  for  us  to  show; 

1.  That  the  18th  Amendment  can  be  enforced. 

2.  That  a Governor  wishing  to  enforce  the  18th  Amend- 
ment can  do  so  no  matter  what  legal,  statutory  or  political 
handicaps  to  its  enforcement  confront  him. 

3.  That  the  18th  Amendment  and  State  and  National 
laws  for  carrying  it  out  can  be  enforced  and  their  violation 
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reduced  to  tlie  minimum,  when  law  enforcement  officials  co- 
operate together  and  do  their  duty  honestly,  fearlessly, 
enthusiastically,  regardless  of  all  political  influence,  and 
without  fear  or  favor. 

4.  That  the  cooperation  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
can  be  secured  to  enforce  the  18'th  Amendment,  so  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  will  be  free  to  work  at  problems 
which  local  officials  are  without  the  power  to  handle,  and 
to  go  where  no  adequate  means  of  local  enforcement  exists, 
or  where  those  charged  with  local  enforcement  conspire 
with  lawbreakers  or  are  against  enforcement. 

Outstanding  examples  of  those  giving  such  local  cooperation  are ; 
Oeneral  Butler  in  Philadelphia;  Common  Pleas  Court  Judges  Maxey 
and  Watson  in  Lackawanna  County,  Stewart  in  Northampton,  Car- 
man in  Luzerne*  Schafer  and  Ex-Judge  Richardson  in  Berks,  Bal- 
dridge in ^ Blair,  Whitten  and  bom  in  Westmoreland,  Hargest  and 
Wickersham  in  Dauphin,  Shaffer  in  Allegheny ; District  Attorneys 
Patterson  of  Blair,  Fox  of  Dauphin,  Cober  of  Somerset,  McGoun  of 
Beaver,  Mauger  of  Berks,  Davis  of  Erie,  and  Asst.  Attorney  Wing 
assigned  to  injunction  work  by  District  Attorney  Scragg  in  Lacka- 
wanna and  City  Solicitors  Turner  at  Easton,  Raub  at  Lancaster, 
Cochran  at  Chester,  and  Saylor  at  J olmstown ; also  Chief  of  Police 
Brinney  of  that  City,  and  ex-Superintendeut  of  Police  Brophy  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  his  Lieutenant  Cavanaugh,  now  Federal  Adminis- 
trator at  Philadelphia: 

OTHER  WORK 

In  addition  to  work  heretofore  outlined: 

a.  We  aided  district  attorneys  in  connection  with  injunction  pro- 
ceedings, in  criminal  trials,  appeals  and  other  matters  connected 
with  liquor  law  enforcement. 

b.  We  advised  and  assisted  the  State  Police  in  cases  involving 
violations  of  the  liquor  law. 

c.  We  arranged  for  the  State  Highway  Department  to  immedi- 
ately suspend  for  a year  the  license  of  persons  found  driving  when 
intoxicated,  and  the  licenses  of  vehicles  caught  illegally  transport- 
ing liquor. 

d.  We  arranged  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
for  bringing  their  first  injunction  cases  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
closed  saloons  in  the  hard  coal  region  and  in  Philadelphia;  for  their 
handling  brewery  cases,  and  a large  bootleg  mail  order  conspiracy. 

e.  We  investigated  brewery  conditions  in  the  State,  and  advised 
as  to  ending  their  law-breaking ; and  investigated  records  of  Federal 
agents,  and  of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  State  service. 

f.  We  examined  United  States  Court  records  of  cases  against 
liquor  law  violators. 

g. .  We  established  in  the  Superior  Court  by  appeal  from  an 
order  of  Judge  Bartlett  of  Philadelphia  returning  bribe  money  to  a 
bribe  giver,  that  bribe  givers  cannot  get  their  money  back  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

h.  We  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  United  Dry  Bill  in  1925 
and  Pennsylvania  Alcohol  Permit  Board  Bill  in  1926,  and  the  long 
fights  for  the  passage  of  the  latter. 
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i.  We  helped  in  passing  the  law  changing  the  jury  system  in 
Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties,  which  brought  about  the  indict- 
ments against  liquor  law  violators  where  none  could  before  be  se- 
cured. 

j.  We  did  educational  work  by  conferences  and  addresses  in 
arousing  sentiment  for  observance  of  the  18th  Amendment  and  local 
cooperation  for  its  enforcement,  and  assisted  in  other  movements 
for  strengthening  the  enforcement  of  that  Amendments  and  laws  for 
carrying  it  out. 

CONCLUSION  . 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  without  the  aid  of  those  who  are 
now  and  at  different  times  have  been  associated  with  me  in  this 
work,  little  if  anything  could  have  ’been  accomplished.  Wherever 
“we”  or  “our”  are  used  in  this  report,  these  associates  are  included. 
The  greatest  credit  and  si'ncerest  appreciation  is’  due  them  for  their 
untiring,  devoted  and  unselfish  service.  Regardless  of  hours  they 
have  worked,  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  in  securing 
the  facts  proving  where  and  how  the  law  was  being  broken,  the  Fed- 
eral laxity  and  inefficiency  of  enforcement,  and  then  using  the  best 
means  at  hand  to  stop  it. 

Too  great  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Hon.  Louis  E.  Graham  for 
his  able  and  tireless  work  in  carrying  on  injunction  proceedings 
and  court  work,  and  for  the  signal  success  which  crowned  it.  He 
established  before  the  Supreme  Court  the  constitutionality  of  the 
injunction  (padlock)  enforcement  method  and  won  all  the  injun- 
ction cases  he  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court.  Only  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  made  it  possible  to  secure  a lawyer  of  his  experience 
and  skill  for  the  salary  we  could  offer,  to  urnlei  ake  and  carry  through 
the  trial,  appeal  and  other  legal  work  which  was  necessary. 
For  more  than  a year  Mr.  Graham  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  F. 
Knauer,  recently  made  Attorney  for  the  Pennsylvania  Alcohol  Per- 
mit Board,  who  did  splendid  work  and  was  very  successful  in  the 
cases  he  handled.  Our  under  cover  man,  Mr.  Ralph  F.  Kneeland, 
who  surveyed  and  investigated  the  lawbreaking  saloons,  performed 
a taxing,  dangerous  and  most  tedious  service,  blit  by  his  devoted 
and  remarkable  work,  he  made  possible  the  results  we  have  secured 
in  changing  saloon  conditions.  Mr.  J.  A.  Tatro  also  did  an  espec- 
ially able  piece  of  work  in  the  investigation  of  the  crooked  alcohol 
business  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  Federal  records  and  enforcement 
in  connection  with  it.  By  the  facts  and  data  found,  the  appalling 
conditions  in  that  illegal  traffic,  and  the  unbelievable  laxity  of 
Federal  officials  in  connection  with  it,  were  established  conclusively. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  State  police  in  our  injunction  work,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  the  evidence  for  the  proceed- 
ings we  brought.  Their  help  in  the  1924  investigation  of  the  crooked 
alcohol  business  was  of  the  greatest  value,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments in  putting  breweries  out  of  business  are  entirely  theirs.  And 
to  Major  Adams  and  the  members  of  his  force,  for  their  constant 
assistance  and  loyal  support,  I want  to  extend  sincerest  apprec- 
iation and  thanks. 
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EXPENDITURES 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1923,  work  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Fund  commenced.  At  that  time  there  was  not  enough  money 
in  hand  to  carry  the  program  a year.  The  total  raised  to  date  has 
been  less  than  $133,000.  Of  that  sum  from  August  1st  to  January 
10,  1924,  $10,480.40  was  spent.  From  the  latter  date  to  December 
22nd,  1924,  $43,851.07  and  from  December  22,  1924  to  December  31, 
1925,  $38,263.53. 

It  has  been  possible  at  no  time  to  have  more  than  the  minimum 
force.  In  the  field,  there  were  never  more  than  five  men,  that  num- 
ber for  a very  limited  time,  for  a considerable  period  only  two  men 
and  for  months  one ; never  more  than  two  for  Court  and  office  work ; 
and  for  the  first  two  years,  one  person  did  the  stenographic  and 
clerical  service  with  occassional  outside  assistance. 

Contrast  the  results  secured  by  this  small  personnel,  against  all 
imaginable  handicaps  as  already  outlined,  and  with  less  than  an 
average  of  $38,500.00  a year  available  for  carrying  on  the  work, 
with  the  large  Federal  personnel,  the  unlimited  powers  of  enforce- 
ment in  the  Federal  statutes,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  appropriated  for  a year’s  work  in  each  State  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  enforce  the  18th  Amendment,  as  the  law  is  at  present  and  with 
the  appropriations  made,  if  there  is  a will  free  from  politics  to  do  so. 

THE  FUTURE 

Finally,  I want  to  say,  and  most  emphactically,  that  but  for  your 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  law  enforcement,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  18th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  your  command  from  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
“to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed” ; and  but  for 
your  backing  without  fear  or  favor  and  regardless  of  political  in- 
fluence or  consequences,  the  work  to  carry  out  that  command,  that 
the  great  forward  step  for  enforcement  of  the  18th  Amendment  and 
of  the  laws  to  carry  it  into  effect  would  never  have  been  taken 
in  this  Commonwealth. 

The  path  has  now  been  blazed  and  the  methods  have  been  shown 
for  future  Administrations  to  use,  through  the  State  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  State  Police,  in  carrying  out  the  Constitution’s 
command  to  its  Chief  Executive,  even  in  those  communities  where 
liquor  lawlessness  is  tolerated  by  the  apathy  or  sympathy  of  local 
enforcement  officials,  or  is  carried  on  by  their  active  assistance. 

No  other  Governor  can  ever  face  the  obstacles  to  law  enforce- 
ment you  had  to  meet.  Therefore,  if  in  the  next  State  Adminis- 
traion  the  will  exists  to  carry  forward  the  work  you  have  started, 
the  great  progress  already  made  in  law  enforcement  can  be  con- 
tinued with  such  strides,  that  violations  of  the  18th  Amendment 
everywhere  in  Pennsylvania  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

As  soon  as  a President  of  the  United  States  follows  the  command 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  “take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed”  as  you  have  followed  the  same  command  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  accordance  with  his  constitutional 
oath  “will,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,”  by  compelling  enforcement 
of  the  18th  Amendment  and  of  the  Federal  Statutes  for  carrying 
it  out  to  be  taken  wholly  out  of  politics,  and  by  compelling  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  Attorney  General,  and  the  sub- 
ordinates in  their  departments,  to  use  without  fear  of  favor  or  any 
reference  to  politics,  the  enormous  powers  in  those  statutes  for 
enforcing  the  law,  all  talk  and  propaganda  throughout  the  country 
that  the  18th  Amendment  cannot  be  enforced,  will  cease,  because 
then  the  great  sources  of  supply  of  illegal  poison  liquor  will  be 
closed,  and  the  big  violators  put  out  of  business  or  in  prison. 

Wm.  Burnet  Wright,  Jr. 

Special  Counsel 
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